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woman had ever been celebrated; and he kept that vow. The Northern Poet had also in early youth lost his chief friend, and after the lapse of seventeen years commended him to a fame such as neither " Lycidas " nor " Adonais " had ever inherited. Many of Tennyson's poems are " of imagination all compact." In " In Memoriam " imagination claims less, comparatively, to win more. In this work each successive feeling and thought ascend from the depths of the Poet's heart, as the fountain's bubbles mount from the gold sands beneath it, and pass thence through the imagination, in progress to the sympathies of mankind. Natural description is here too invested with its finest function, for throughout it blends itself most subtly with the human affections, now adding to their sorrow, and now assuaging it: and here Poetic Art finds its aptest opportunities, for each of the pieces, while it constitutes part of a great whole, is itself so brief that it admits of the highest, most palpable perfection of shape. Tennyson was a true artist because he was not an artist only, He understood the relations in which Art stands to Nature and to fact. An incident will illustrate this remark. It had often seemed to me that though " In Memoriam " had been designed by its author chiefly as a monument raised to his friend, it was also regarded by him as a work which carried a spiritual teaching with it: it taught that the history of a great sorrow is the history of a soul; and that a soul which passes bravely through the dark shadow of the planet of grief must, on emerging thence, meet the sunrise at its remoter side. Long after the publication of " In Memoriam " I reminded him of what he had let fall on that subject, and added that such a scheme of poetic thought if carried out to the full, would create, in a lyrical form, a work not without much analogy to Dante's Divina Commedia, the first part of which is all woe, though the latter cantos of the second part, the " Purgatorio," abound in consolation and peace; while the third part, the " Paradiso," is the song of triumph and of joy. I remarked that many of the later pieces in the second part of " In Memoriam" were also songs of consolation and peace, and suggested that perhaps he might at some later time give t'o the whole work its third part, or Paradise. The poet's answer was this : " I have written what I have felt and known; and I will never write anything else."